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Livertp of the jPress. 


“To the Eiitor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sin, I have known the Inv: Gazette any time these five or six 
years, and being myself an old whig, 1 could not always subscribe 
to its doctrines on the domestic legislation or foreign policy of Great 
Britain, nor approve of the countenance it gave to some of the 
most furious aad atrocious philippics of Cobbett, Hunt, and Wool- 
Jer. Nevertheless, when most dissentient from its new and ultra- 
whiggism, 1 never wished to see its harmless flights abridged by 
the application of any power unknown to the law of England} and 
I joined with cordial satisfaction in the almost universal voice of 
applause and gratulation, with which not only Calcutta and the 
Bengal Presidency, but Inpta, rang from side to side, ‘when the 
Master of the State threw the reins on the neck of the periodical 
press, and bade it range wherever the barriers of immutable justice 
Were not interposed. 

Judge, Sir, of my surprise, when I find the Inp1a Gazerre 
standing aloof from those who are eager to testify their joy at an 
act as full of genius as of wisdom; murmuring at an emancipation 
in which its own importance and efficiepey are especially interest- 
ed; and trying to awaken the imprimatur from the endless sleep 
to which it has has been consigned. And on what ground does it 
justify its contamacious reluctance to receive the mighty gift? Why, 
marry, on the ground of the sins of the press of England! the sins of 
its old friends, Cobbett, Hunt, and Wooller, which have a hundred 
times been sinned over again in its columns! and because a young 
Oxonian, in Blackwood’s Magazine,---a Tory ‘‘ who owns no argu- 
ment but force,”---would brandish a censorial whip against such 
sinners, the Inp1A Gazette must needs deprecate a free press in 
Calcutta, where it acknowledges there is no morbid appetite to 
whose cravings the evil disposed could pander, but on the contrary 
a most healthful and discriminating taste.!! 

Surely ifin England the best security for the general sound- 
ness of the public mind, be that nothing shal! prevent the comming- 
ling and agitation of the currents 6f public opinion, many of which 
flow from an impure:source ; ere we need no mounds to keep back 
the contributions of men, who must, from their own independent, 
perhaps—conspicuogs circumstances, and the character of their 
readers, be under the strongest incitements to respect the rules of 
trath and justice. 

If it were possible ina free state to snbject the friends of des- 
potism to occasional visitations of arbitrary power, one might al- 
mest think it reasonable that they should learn by experience to 
appreciate the blessings for which they are indebted to the spirit 
and intelligence of their countrymen. This seems to have been the 
opinion of a facetious Bishop in the reign of James I, whose name 
I-do not remember. The King having asked one Bishop whether 
he might levy money without the authority of Parliament,-and hav- 
ing received an answer perfectly suited to his wishes, granting him 
a plenary right to tax bis subjects, turned to another Bishop, ‘Say- 
ing, “ you hear Bishop ? Whatis your Lordship’s opinion ?” 
To which the other replied: ““May it please your Majesty, I 
think you may take my brothers’ money, for he offers it.” 

In like manner I should not muth object to’the revival of the 
censorship for the exclusive benefit of the Inpia Gazette; and I 
would propose that the censor be instracted to prevent his publish- 
ing a single sentence that shall not be daly qualified with “your 
peace-maker IF.” We should sacrifice nothing by this arrangement, 
since the Editor’s estimate of the force of the press in India is so 
Jow, that in the course ef nearly thirty years he could not discover 
“ any abuses that it was capable of reforming-!” 

Calcutta, Aug. 24, 1819, 








M, BRAMBLE. 





Brevet Bank. 





To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 
Upon seeing advertised in the Newspapers a Letter 16 
THE Marquis or HastinGs, containing observations on the Ben« 
gal Army, FE procured it from the Printer’s, before leaving the Pree 
sidency ; and in the leisure of my Boat, I have read it twice over. 


I shall not hear for some time what opinions have been formed 
by the Critics in Calcutta, but I will venture t@ say that my brother 
Officers wiil feel much pleased with the geal and professional iufor- 
mation which this writer has evinced. On several points he has 
brought forward material facts which deserve to be attended to; 
though his remedial plans are not so good as his statements; and 
in some of his views he is greatly mistaken, But I am sure he is @ 
clear-headed, honest, well-meaning, good Officer; and I should be 
very glad to meet him at our mess, to convince him of some of ais 
errors over a bottle of wine. 


From the openness, with which he has given his own opinions, 
he will not be offended, I trust, at the freedom with which I shall 
controvert them ; and I shall be obliged to you if you can give room 
in your columns to some remarks which occur to me on reading 
his observations upon the proposal to give Brevet rank to Oilicers 
for distinguished services in the field. 


The errors into which he falis, I foand during my stay at the 
Presidency to be very general; and they are maintained by many 
persons of good sense, from their never having heard the subject fylly 
discussed, and the arguments for the measure explained. Ty 
arise from a confused and inaccurate idea of Brevet or Army (as 
distinct from Regimental) Rank, and partly from a strange forget- 
fulness of the real nature and condition of the Indian Army. 


For example: The author of the Letter thus passes his sum- 
mary decision on the subject. “It wonld be folly to suppose that 
“an Officer, conscious of his own merits, could bear to be com-« 
“manded by another who was his junior yesterday, and who but 
“for the greatest good luck imaginable, would have remained so for 
“ever.” (p.53) Whether this be folly or not, the slightest reference 
to the effects of Regimental promotion, and to the nature of some 
common Staff appointments, will shew it to be a fact of very com- 
mon occurrence. A Licutenant, whose Corps has slow promotion, 
is seperseded by dozens, and sometimes by hundreds, of his more 
lucky contemporaries; another who is appointed a Major of Brigade, 
or gets into the Quarter Master General’s Department, may the 
next week receive Reporis from the Adjutant or Quarter Master of 
his own Battalion, although his seniors by many years. 


The supercessiop occasioned by Regimental rank, is sometimes 
very greatindeed. If Lieutenant Colonels Greenstreet and Steven- 
son were on service together, the former, whois asenior Lieutenant 
Colonel by six months, would command; and yet the other isa senior 
Officer by twelve years. Lut they have risen in different Regiments, 
and it may be urged, that what would be most galling to Officers, 
would be the liability to be commanded by one who had been their 
immediate junior iv the same Corps. Even this sometimes now hap- 
pers,in spite of ** our beloved system of promotion by seniority and 
* by that only,” of which the Letter-writer talks with an affection for 
an abstract principle which is quite amusing. It may happen every 
day by the sentence of a Court Martial, and it has taken place from 
the effects of Regimental! rise after new Regiments had been raised, 
Lieut. Col. Nuthall, who is now senior to Lieut. Col. Fitzgerald, 
was bis Subaltera when the 3ed Regiment of Native Cavalry was 
raised; Nuthall was removed to it and got his Majority there, He 











— 


might have been posted to the 2nd Regiment of Native Cavalry as 
it’s Lieut. Colonel, while Fitzgerald was still it’s Major, and have 
commanded bis old Captain! More recent instances in the Infantry 
will occur to every one. 


This would not however resalt from bestowing Brevet rank 
for individual gallantry; because that would be Army not Regi- 
mental rank ; a material distinction, which is frequently forgotten. 
An Officer who obtained the Brevet rank of Major in the Army 
would not command on Regimental duty, one person who was be- 
fore his senior; he would not arrive one day sooner at his Regi- 
mental Majority and Lieutenant Colonelcy, or at the great prize of 

Regiment. He would merely obtain rank in the Line, be more 
likely to command Detathments, and become eligible to those dis¢ 
tinctions which foster enterprize and zeal. 


_An example in point may be séen in the Royal Engineers and 
Artillery, in which the whole of the Officers rise Regimentally by strict 
seniority, but distinguished individuals are rewarded with Brevet 
rank in the Army. Ip an old King’s Army List, the only one I have 
here to refer to, there are nine Ist Captains of the Artillery, and 
they not the seniors, Lieutenant Colonels in the Army for their 
services in the fleld, Sir Alexander Dickson, K. C. B.:—Lieutenant 
Colonel Ball, Sir John May, Sir Hew. Ross, &c. A great number 
(who aré Captains of 1804 and preceding years) are Majorsin the 
Army by the general Brevet. But neither the one nor the other al- 
ter their relative situation in the Regiment, nor will hasten their 
rise to be a Colofel Commandant. The effect in the Indian Army 
would be the same. But one would suppose from the manner in 
which the Letter-writer talks of the effects of this measure, that it 
was proposed to reward a Captain for his services in the ficld with 
the first Regimental Majority vavant! 


: The manner in which some people, like this Author, talk and 
write of the “disgust” and “ misfortune” which any regulation 
would produce “ tending in the most imperceptible manner to break 
; ito our beloved system of promotion by seniority, and by that 
‘only” is a striking instance that words are things.. For they evi- 
dently believe all this to be trae because they are told so, whena 
few minates reference to the Army List would show that this be- 
loved and memorable system exists ho longer, It received its death 
blow in 1796. The following List of names of the different ranks 
will shew how it is broken down by the effect of Regimental rise, 
and the separation of the Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry Lists. The 
names are put down in the order of their relative rank, and the year 
of their appointment to the service markéd opposite to each. 


Maj. Geni. Kyd 1775 | Majors CC. Brown 1783 
Macintyre 1771 Anburey 1783 
Garstin 1778 T. Wood 1783 
SirG. Wood 1771 Pitman 1796 
Carnegie 1777 Mar. Browne 1790 
Sir H. White 1772 Penny 1798 
T. Brown 1778 Heathcote 1796 
Prole 1776 Vaughan 795 
Ashe 1778 | Captains Pollock 1800 
SirD. Ochterlony 1777 T. Hall 1797 
Colonels Toone 1780 Lindsay 1801 
Grace 1778 Huthwaite 1795 
Pine 1780 J.P. Boilean 1802 
Tetley 1778 Patrickson 1797 
Ut. Cols. Price 1779 Whish 1802 
Thompson 1783 H. C. Smyth 1793 
W. D. Knox 1781 Bryant 1800 
Nuthall 1793 Blackney 1798 
yreenstreet 1795 S. Reid 1797 
Stevenson 1793 C. Campbell 1804 
-- a . 1704 S. Arden 1798 
. Maxwe 1783 W.H. i 7 
Major Jas. Mouat 1783 ae Pe 





The rise of Subalterns to the rank of Captain is so irregular 
that I shall only mention one striking instance. Paul of the 8th 
Infantry, and Beatson of the Ist Cavalry were shipmates. Paul 
was Captain Lieutenant in bis Regiment on the Ist August 1818, 
aud on the Ist September 1818, Beatson was only promoted to be a 
Lieutenant, 


The irregularity in the rise of the Field Officers would have 
been more marked, if Thad placed them as they stand for promo- 
tion by Regimental seniority, in place of taking their Army rank ; 
but that sufficiently answers my purpose, 








As it appears then, that in this service we are pretty well used 
to the occurrence of seeing a junior get above the man who was 
his senior by several years, I cannot imagine that the selection of 
a few for Brevet rank would be considered as a thing so monstrous. 
lf now, when blind chance brings about thege changes every 
month, neither “‘disgust rior 7 the s” is 
produced, I cannot believe that these would spring up although in. 
the course of a campaign five or six Captains or Majors were pro- 
moted over their comrades for distinguished merit ! 


No! The Bengal Army would fee! pride in seeing the promo- 
tion of Fitzgerald, who maintained the high eharacter of our Country 
among the emulous troops of another Presidency. ‘And if 
Caulfield bad been rewarded with promotion for his brilliant affairs 
with the Pindaries, his Brother-Officers would have seen with 
pleasure, that eminent merit could sometimes conquer fortune, 
and that his zeal and active enterprize had raised him again above 
at least Two hundred Captains who had superseded him before. 

There are indeed some who would prefer a promotion by Lot- 
tery to even the least rise by merit or selection, because they think 
in that they would have an equal chance; while in the other case 
they feel conscious they would be out-stripped by the active and the 
enterprising. Batthis is not the general feeling of the Army. 
Certainly these are not the feelings of the younger part, whose ut- 
most exertions would be called forth by even the rare and distant 
hope of such promotion. 

The objection urged by the Letter-writer, that older and stea- 
dier Officers would be passed over, who merely wanted equal op- 
portunity to distinguish themselves, proves too much; for it ap- 
plies with equal force to all rewards and distinctions ; to the ho- 
pours of the Bath, to the thanks of Parliament and of Govern- 
ment, and also to the superior batta and laced coats which the 
Author recommends as a happier expedient. The Officers whe 
were still destined to wear bu or yellow, might be equally cousci- 
ous of their merits, and equally satisfied that they only wanted “ op- 
‘ portunity ” to win the honour of the blue facings. 


To money rewards, which the Author proposes, there are very 
strong and obvious objections. They would engender a pernicious 
principle in the Army, by making the acquisition of money an ob- 
ject of emulation ; they are the least valuable rewards to the in- 
dividual, the most expensive and the most useless to the State. The 
men who perform heroic exploits do not look to a reward of 
3 or 4000 rupees ; this is what they would least value.* At the same 
time the Government would not find such rewards to be the * cheap 
“ defence of nations,” If an Officer who does the State some service 
be promoted, he is put into a situation to do it greater service ; but 
if you reward him with silver, bis talents and energy have no more 
room to exert themselves than before. 


It must be remembered that in our service no very young man 
could attain this rise. The Rule of Brevet promotion in His Ma- 
jesty’s service, for particular services (which would no doubt be 
followed.) confines this distinction to Captains and Field Officers, 
Officers of less than 15 years standing very seldom indeed attain 
the rank of Captain in this army. (1 believe there are now three 
instances in the whole of the Cavalry and Infantry ;) by that 
time their youthful impetuosity is much abated, but they are 
not yet chilled by the cold caution of age; and so much the 
better. Tt has never been proposed that every Major command- 
ing a Battalion in action should be made a Lieutenant Colonel, and 
every impetuous Captaiu be made a Major; but thata small num- 
ber whose conduct was most distinguished should be promoted, 
Such a reward, recommended by their leader in the field throtgh, 
the Commander in Chief to Government, and conferred with a 
sparing and discriminating hand by that high authority, would be 
an object of the highest ambition, and would be eagerly sought 
after by the finest spirits. 


The very jealousy with which it would justly be regarded, and 
the consequent scrutiny of public opinion would tend to keep it 
pare. We might then hope, with such prizes for generous ambition, 
that our young Officers of energy and talent would endeavour to re- 
main in the Army, and to pash themselves on to distinction and 








* It is distressing to observe by the late proceedings at the India 
House and in Parliament, on Captain Staunton’s case, how insensible Mr, 
Canning and the India Directors are, to noble and right military feelings, 
“ They order matters differently” in the Royal British Army. Napoleon, 
or Frederick of Prussia, did not give ¢heir Stauntons or Fitzgeralds Gold 
and Silver—£500 and a Sword !! 
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éomimand, At present when they have established a.claim upon 
the favour of the Government, they ask for a Civil appeintment, a 
Paymastership or a Barrackmastership! and sit down for ten years 
ef their service to get rid of their Military habits and feclings! 
Who can blanie them? The fault is in the system which repels all 
attempts to rise in their profession. 


It is material to consider, that besides the classes of old and 
Young Officers, the Government are a third party interested in this 
great question. It is most important to the state that some open- 
Ings should be left in the frozen level of seniority, through which 
buoyant merit may now and then rise up. For we must not disguise 
from ourselves the truth, that a service of pure and unmixed seniori- 
ty is the worst possible for the state ; it is a service in which the 
great spring of military enterprize—promotion, has no play. The 
very best I conceive to be an Army like that of Napoleon, where 
rank and distinctions were betowed by the head of the Government 
in the field, and often on the spot. 

The cireamstances under which Officers embark in the Indian 
service, render it, however, butjust to them that a principle of seni- 
ority should generally prevail, and that every Officer who does his 
duty creditably, should look forward with certainty to a respectable 
rank and a moderate independence if he retire, or toa handsome 
income from the offreckonings, if he remain in the service. 
would combat the absurd principle of invariable promotion by se- 
niority alone which would leave the state without one voung and 
active officer of rank, (exeept those who are lent from H. M. service,) 
and which damps and depresses the spirits of the enterprizing. 
Such a system if now maintained, will be not only injurious, but 
most galling in its operation ; for in consequence of this very Brevet, 
a distinguished Company’s Captain will be told that his rank does 
not entitle him to the gracious notice of his Sovereign, tho’ his 
comrade in H. M. service, of the same rank, and who has fought by 
his side, gets the Brevet of Major, and consequently obtains the 
Cross of the Bath, denied to the anfortunate Captain. 


No one can see more distinctly than this Letter-writer, the - 


evils of a system of pure seniority, where he is not biassed_ by his 
prejudices; and in the case of the promotion of Native Officers, 
which is undeniably parallel, he points them out with much force: 
“length of service alene” says he, “ ought not toventitle the senior to 
“ promotion;” and if they “neither know their duty, nor seem in- 
“clined to learn it; or allowing them to have a knowlege of their 
“duty, if they do not perform it in the best manner they evidently 
“might do ; in cases of this kind, 7 say, that length of service ought 


“rather to be considered as an a of, thana plea for such ~ 


“conduct.” And he proceeds to shew that (by the operation of this 
“ beloved” and invariable principle) some men are promoted to be 
Jemadars, who, if real justice were done to the Army, ought to be 
sent back to the ranks again. 
modifications of human nature, and similar principles and causes 
will produce meariy similar results. 
were some times looked to in promotions, it would operate, whether 
the Officers were Indian or European, as a stimulus to the old and 
incentive to the young. 

It is an error to suppose that this would be an innovation ; it 
is old as the heroic ages of our service ; Clive commanded the 
succours sent to Bengal in virtue of a Brevet Commission, which 
the Court of Directors had procured for him before his return to 
India. Lieutenant Colonel Goddard was enabled to perform his 
eminent services on the West of India by a Commission of Briga- 
dier General from the Supreme Government. But whatif it were 
new ? Is it good for the service? Is it beneficial to the state? The 
Regimental rank was an innovation; the Native Artillery was an 
tnnovation ; the Sepoy Army itself was an innovation ; and without 
the daring innovations we have made, our Empire would now be cir- 
eumscribed by the Mahratta ditch ! 

Seniority and length of service will always have great advan- 
tages in the struggle for distinction. They have always the first 
trial ; aud when combined with merit, will always obtain a well de- 
served preference, We are accustomed to look up to them, and to 
view them with habitual respect, But is seniority, and that alone, 
to have a monopoly of honours, commands, and distinctions ? Such 
aclaim would never be made by the old and excellent Officers who 
have adorned this Army, and to whom we look up with reverence. 
It could only be maintained by such men as those who claimed the 
exclusive possession of the highest Staff appointments for “old and 

“ deserving Officers,” and who wanted to exciude all menin the 
prime of their faculties from the most important situations in the 
Army! But it was often found that among the candidates, desert 
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But Jemadars and Majors are only \ 


If merit as well as seniority « 





| Allahabad, Aug. 14, 1819, 


was in the inverse ratio of age; and a multitade of comparatively 
young men have been selected to fill the highest Posts, because: 
they were found the fittest. 


_ We have seen Brevet Captain Gerard, Captain Wersley, Cap 
tain Fagan, Captain Young, Lientenant Toeateine all thee 
while their seniors were left. Other instances at this moment exist 
in some of the most distinguished and responsible situations. The 
Staff of the Madras Army yield equally striking examples; Their 
Adjutant General, Quarter Master General. and Commissary Ge-~ 
neral were all appointed when they were Captains. So the 
political branch of the service ; Captain Malcolm was our first Am- 
bassador to Persia.—A Captain negociated ‘the treaty of Gualior 
with Sindhia; another Captain succeeded him as Resident at that 
Court; a third is the Resident at Bhopal; a fourth has infused 
new health and life into the ancient state of Oudipore. And shall 
we be told that it would be a dreadful evil to the Army if such 
men were able by their exertions in it to obtain the rank of Major 
and the command of a ltitie Detachment, some years before the 
ordinary course? Must we guard against the youthful impetuosity of 
such men, and beware lest by enc »uraging them to the prejudice 
of “cooler and steadier Officers” they cause some serious injury by 
their inconsiderate rashness ? display some spirit of stubborn ob- 
stinacy, like Staunton, or commit some act of beedless daring, 
like Fitzgerald? The Officers of the Army are too well-informed 
and reflecting, to be led away by such a clamour, and the Letter- 
writer himself appears to be too sensible and candid to persist in an 
opinion which has been hastily imbibed, to say the least. 


The younger Officers of this Army do not seek to interfere with 
those emoluments which are given by the State to ease the declin- 
ing years of the veteran; let all who serve irreproachably, and who 
do their best, rise by seniority to those advantages. But we do claim 
not to be virtually excluded from all chance of national honours ; and 
we do ardently hope that a wise and liberal Government will afford 
a sufficient and a Military object for Military exertion, and throw - 
open the career to enterprize and zeal. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ONE OF THE NEW SCHOOL: 


’ 


Berhampore, » , 
August 20, 1819. § 





plain Questions. . 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. ° 





Sir, 
May I solicit the favour of you to request an answer from 

your Correspondent, Tyro Mepicus, to the-following Queries :— 

Ist. To furnish an authenticated example of the prevailing 
disease having occurred in a person who had not previously made 
use of Rice: ——N. B.—The case must not be a casual instance of 
bowel complaint, (however severe) arising from the fortuitous intro- 
duction of some acrid substance into the stomach, as sour beer, bad 
claret, poisonous mushrooms, &c.; but one distinctly marked with 
the well-known symptonis of the distemper, thathas prevailed for 
about two years in India. 

2nd. To afford a distinct explanation of the state of predis- 
position in the animal body, which, he thinks, renders it liable upon 
the use of Rice to be affected with Cholera Morbus, or the prevail- 
ing distemper. 

3rd. What is to be understood by the term—a cold poison? 


4th. In what manner does Rice comprehend a watery cold food, 
especially when it is generally eaten dry and warm? 

5th. §n what way can the liberal use of spirits, when their tem- 
perature does not exceed that of common water, be said to intro- 
duce keat into the stomach? and how is it shown or proved that cold 
was previously existing in that organ? 

6th. How does he imagine the absence of a flannel jacket or 
waistcoat would operate in the production of this discase, to myriads 
of natives, who all their times had lived unaccustomed to this kind 
of clothing, and that too during the prevalence of the Aot, acrid, 
winds in the upper provinces, when not a drop of moistare was ob- 
served upon the ground, and the surface of every body, Native as 
well as European, was noticed to be covered with perspiration ? 


By affording Replies to these Queries, your Correspondent 


will confer an obligation upun, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. TYTLER, M, Ds 
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Literarp Mobvelties, 


The sale of the first portion of the late Mr. Bindley’s books 
had commenced at Mr. Evans's, in Pall Mall. We shall select a 
few specimens of the extraordinary prices obtained for some rare 
articles ; and, in making these extracts, we purposely abstain from 
noticing the solid works of literature, and confine them to such ar- 
ticles as will interest the feelings of bibliomaniacs, or as are dis- 
tinguished by their rarity. 

No. 69, 4 W. Alexander’s (Lord Sterline) Tragedies. 12mo. 

32l. 11s. 





152, Annalia Dalremsia, or Cotswold’s Games. 4to. 121. 12s. 
173, Art of Good Living. Imprentyt at Paris. 191. 

450, Bastard’s Epigrams. 12mo. 1598, 15). 4s. 6d. 

455, Belvidere, or Garden of the Muses. 12mo. 1600, 13], 2s. 6d. 
540, Aratus, 1559, with Milton’s Autograph. 81.8s. 

7483, Breton’s Floorish upon Fancie. 421. 

745, Bankes’s Bay Horse. 131. 5s. 

976, Carter’s History of Cambridge. 8vo. 181. 18s. 


1103, Brown’s Warning Piece for England. 101. 10s. 
1192, Crompton’s Oyl of Epigrams. 12mo. 111. lis. 
1193, Crompton’s Muse’s Mount. 121. 15s. 


1697, Floure of the Commandments; printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde. 171. 10s. 

1769, Denny’s Pellecanidium. 8vo. 18. 

1775, Davies’s Muses’s Sacrifice. 12mo. 201. 

1878, Gamble’s Ayres. 111. 15s. 

1880, Gray the,Poet's Directions to Dodsley, for the publica- 

tion of his Poems. 171. 17s. 

2133, Expedition of the Duke of Somerset into Scotland, 12 mo. 

171. 17s. 
2203, Chute’s Beaatie Dishonoured, or Skore’s Wife, 
1593, 341. 138. 

The second portion of the catalogne is particularly rich in old 
Roglish poetry; and we shall, if we meet with the contiauation of 
this List, record the prices which the most distinguished articles 
obtain. 

The following account has been given in the Moniteur of the 
receipts of the Theatres, and other places of public amusement at 
Paris, for the year 1818: 


Ato. 





Académie Royal de Musique, ~ 598,622fr. 40 c. 
Théatre-Frangais, ee an 654,729 5 
Opéra-Comique, es 704,975 70 
Odéon-Favart, ' os 273,116 90 
Bouasses, ee as 63,394 
Vaudeville, a ra 540,473 25 
Variétés, an oe 495,58l 35 
Gaieté, on es 400,112 90 
Ambigu, ee oe 413,814 96 
Porte-Saint-Martia, nia ae 451,839 40 
Cirque Olympique, aa i 222,099 10 
Bals de l’Opéra, ee <a 27,948 
Bals de I’'Odéon, aia ave 4,107 
Tivoli, ee o« 94,386 5 
Jardin-Beaujop, oe os 68,075 25 
Ruggieri, os oe 4.2%1 2% 
Total 5,017,526 56 


This amount does not include the Montagnes, Belleville, Lillipu- 
tiennes, &c. One-tenth of the receipts is appropriate to the sup- 
port of the indigent, and this tenth is estimated at nearly 588,000fr. 
or about 24,5001. 

As matter of record and literary curiosity, we subjoin a list of 
the numbers purchased on the last day of every month, -by the first 
hookselling establishment in Paternoster-row, and perhaps in the 
world, for distribution among their retail correspondents. It serves 
to shew the proportions of general sale; and it mnst surprise fo- 
reigners to learn, that.this is the consumption of only one (though 
the chief) of the wholesale establishments, who send monthly par- 
cels toevery part of the world:— 





650 Monthly Magazine. 200 Eclectic Review. 
550 Gentleman’s Magazine. 175 Thomson’s Annals. 
450 Mouthly Review. 175 Medical Repository. 

50 Sporting Magazine. 160 Black wood’s Edinburgh Ma- 
869 British Critic. gazine. 
300 Enropean Magazine, 125 Philosophical Magazine. 
300 Ladies’ Magazine. 125 Repertory. 
275 New Monthly Mazazine. 125 Ackerman’s Repository, 
225 London Medical Journal, 75 Lii¢rary Panos ama, 
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These numbers, as the regular monthly consumption of one 
wholesale house, will appear the more extraordinary when we state, 
that, on the decease of the late M. Millin at Paris, we discovered 
that the total monthly sale of the Annales Encyclopediques, the best 
Journal in France, did not exceed 350 copies; and that that of the 
new Journal des Savans, set up by the Bourbon party, did not ex< 
ceed 200 copies; a fourth of each being sold in Great Britain. 


It is with peculiar satisfaction that we announce the speedy ap 
pearance of a careful literal translation of the Penal Code of Na< 
poleon, which will be calculated equally to interest professional and 
general readers. 


No. VII. of Mr. Dyer’s Lives of illustrious Men is nearly rea- 
dy for publication. 


The Rev. John Evans’s Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral, 
and Critical, were published in February. 


Maternal Conversations, by Madame Dufresnoy; on beauty, 
passion, courage, justice, clemency, moderation, perseverance, 
riches, love of country, &c. &c. were published in February. 

Dr. Clutterbuck, one of the physicians to the General Dispen- 
sary, &c. will shortly publish, Observations on the Natare and 
Treatment of the Epidemic Fever, at present prevailing in the me- 
tropolis, as well asin most parts of the United Kingdom. 


A new edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, in twelve volumes, 
foolscap, enriched with portraits. with the Latin part of them trans- 
lated into English; by Dr. Peter Shaw, M. D. appeared in February, 


Captain James Runney has in the press an historical review 
of the Maritime Discoveries of the Russians, and of the attempts 
which have been made to discover a North East passage by Sea, 
from the Atlantic Qcean to China, 

The principles of Political Economy, considered with a view 
to'their practical application, by Mr. Malthus, are in a state of for- 
wardness for publication. 


Mr. Gwilliam, the author of the battles of the Danube and 
Barrossa, will shortly publish a poetical Romaunt, in nine cantos, 
entitled the Venetian Homicide, in the manner of Lord Byron’s 
Giaour, which will be dedicated to Mr. Canning. 


Views of the Architectural Antiquities of Sicily, in a series of 
finished Etchings, by Pinelli of Rome, with a descriptive account, 
from drawings, by John Goldicutt, architect, member of the acade- 
my of St. Luke, Rome ; to consist of thirty plates, folio. 

Dr. Clarke’s Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, 
Finland, Norway, and Russia, were published in February. 


Mr. Rennell, Christian Advocate in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and vicar of Kensington, hasin the press, Remarks on Scep- 
ticism, especially as it is connected with the subject of organization 
and life; being an answer to some recent works of French and 
English physiologists. 

It is worthy of observation, in connexion with the above, to 
state, that the learned Editors of the Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal assert that the phenomena of animal life are only to be account- 
ed for on the new theory which ascribes all inferior motions to the 
transfer of superior ones; and they infer, therefore, that, that theory 
is the true system of Nature, and that the powers called attractive, 
gravitating, and centrifugal, are as unnecessary in Nature as they 
are gratuitous and absurd io Science. 


Mr. John Power, surgeon and accouchenr, has in the press, a 
Treatise on Midwifery, developing a new principle, by which, itis 
said, labour is shortened, and the sufferings of the patient alleviated. 


Sir Gilbert Blane, physician-extraordinary to his Majesty, has 
in the press, and nearly ready for publication, a Treatise on Medical 
Logic, founded on practice, with facts and observations. 


A volume of Letters are preparing for publication, written by 
the Hon. Lady Spencer to her niece, the late amiable Duchess of 
Devonshire, shortly after her marriage. 


In the Press, Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, with a preface, 
notes, and appendix; by one of the Fancy. The appendix will 
contain, among other flash articles, Channts, by Bob Gregson, the 
present poet-laureat of the Fancy. This work is referred to the 
same pen as “ the Fadge Family at Paris.” 

C Dibdia, Esq. will publish shortly, Young Arthur, or the 
Child o° Mystery, a metrical romance, 

Decision, a tale, is preparing for the press, by the author of 
Correctivu. 
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Commemoration of Surns, 





On Monday the 22d of February, the admirers of the celebrat- 
ed national poet of Scotiand held their triennial meeting in George- 
Strect Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh. About three hundred and 
twenty were in the room. The chair was ably filled by J. A. Murray, 
Esq. of Henderland, who was supported by Mr. Henry Cockbum 
and Mr. Francis Jeffrey. Captain Adam, of the navy, son of Chief 
Commissioner Adam, was the Croupicr; the list of the Stewards 
contained the names of Sir George Mackenzie, Mr. Walter Scott, 
Mr. John Wilson, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Hogg, Captain Basil Hall, 
Mr. Gecrse Thomson, (whose name is so honourably and indissola- 
bly connectc! with that of Burns) besides other gentlemen of the 
highest respectability. This assembly, generally speaking, was 
composed of individuals distinguished by their love of literature 
and the arts, including several eminent characters belongiug to the 
learned profession, the army, and the navy. 

Having beer favoured by a gentleman who was present, with 
a particular narrative of what iook place on that extraordinary 
occasion, we feel much gratified in being able to lay it before our 
readers, being convinced that there is not a town vor village in 
Scotland which does not take a lively interest in all that appertains 
to the honour of the Poet, who has drawn such faithful, and vigor- 
ous, and heart-stirring pictures, of the character, and the joys, 
and the feelings, of the sons and daughters of Caledonia, 

As soon as the cloth was removed, Messrs. Swift, Lees, and 
Tem pleton, sung “Non nobis Domine;” and after the healihs of 
the King and the Prince Regent were given, the Chairman, Mr. 
J. A. Murray, addressed the meeting in a strain of eloquence that 

com manded the most marked attention, aud pronounced an eulo- 
giam on the genius of Burns, and the exquisitely beautiful produc- 
tions of his muse, of which it were vain to attempt even an outline ; 
while he touched, with the truest sympathetic feeling, on the poverty 
and the misfertunes which the Poet experienced during the greater 
part of his life, illustrating his observations by some striking pas- 
sages from the Poet’s own letters, and from verses of Swift on those 
highly gifted beings, who like Barns, are born to delight mankind, 
but by whom they are too often left to pine in indigence and sorrow. 
The Chairman concluded his interesting address, by giving--- 


The Memory of Burns. 


After which, the following lines, hastily written For the occa- 
sion, were recited with great feeling by Mr. James Ballantyne, 
and then sung to a Scottish melody by Mr. Swift, assisted by an 
sma teur:--- 

Too late, O Burns, thy melancholy fate ’ 
We mourn, and sorrow for thy care and pain; 
The Muse alone smiled on thy humble state, 
And hail’d thy progress to a deathless name. 
While Scotland claims upon Parnassus height 
Her laurel’d sons amidst the glorious throng, 
Thy name, O Burns, shall ever radiate bright, 
And ages dwell with rapture on thy song. 

The Chairman next gave, “The Widow and Family of Burns,” 
and, much to the satisfaction of the meeting, announced, that since 
the last triennial mecting, the circumstances ef the widow and 
family had been much improved. : 


Tune—Robin was my only Jo. 


The next toasts were, ‘“‘ The Venerable Mother of the Poet--and 
Gilbert Burns, well known to the public by his talents and virtues.” 

“The health of Mr. Boswell of Auchinleck, who filled the chair 
at the Jast triennial meeting in Edinburgh, with so much honour to 
himself, and pleasure to all who were present, and whose humorous 
Scottish songs so well entitle him to our remembrance.” 


Song of Mr. Boswell’s, sung by an amateur. 


“The health of Mr. Walter Scott, of whose presence the com- 
pany were unfortunately deprived by his illness:”---“1 would have 
given this health,” said the chairman, “ with alt the honours; but 
being unhappily prevented from doing this, T shall propose no 
other toasts with the honours this evening,”---a mark of respect to 
this eminent and amiable person. which was received with loud 
acclamations. The Chairman bh oving concluded a panegyric 
equally felicitous and just on the genius of r. Scott,a manuscript 
poem of great beauty, was admir bly weil recited by Mr. James 
Ballantyne, which was followed by a bcautiful glee of Webbe— 














Great Apollo strike the lyre, 

Till the raptured soul will fire; 
Let the Poet’s health go round, 
And this night with joy be crown’d, 


Mr. Henry Cockburn then rose to propose the health of Mr. 
Henry Mackensie, and chiefly touched on the early notice which 
that distinguished author had taken of the talents of Burns, in a 
well known vweriodical work, of which he at that time had the 
direction. He exla:, ' 0” the merit of that discernment, which 
at once can appreciate the frst aspirations of genius, when it is 
yet fearful of the fv ‘ter of its iufaat wings, and before it has soared 
into public view. “It is easy for us, Sir,” said the cloquent speak- 
er, ‘‘ to admire genius, and to jou *» extolling its powers, when 
we know that we are safe in doing so, acd that all the world feels 
and thinks as se do. But it is the prerogative of no common mind 
to be firs: iu discerning its early indications, ere yet they have at- 
trac.ea (he notice of any other; to foretel with confidence, the 
fire which the scarce to be observed spark is destined to kindle; 
and to cherish the feeble flame while yet it is stiuggling for ex- 
istence. Such, then, is the merit of Mr. Mackenzie, in his early 
anticipations ot the admirable talents of Burns, and for which he 
is well intitled to the respect and gratitude of all those who now 
join in celebrating that fame which has long since been settled on 
its own immovable and ever lasting basis.” 

It may easily be conceived with what enthusiasm this fine 
burst of eloquence was received. 


Captain Basi! Hall proposed the health of Mr. Wilson, author 
of the “City of the Plague,” which he prefaced with a very elegant 
compliment to the genius of the author, who replied to it with his 
usual felicity of expression, and then requested a bumper to the 
health of the enterprising navigator. In returning thanks for the 
honour which Mr. Wilson had done him, Captain Hall modestly 
disclaimed all title to it; ‘ but since 1 have unexpectedly been called 
up,” said he, “1 will mention a fact with respect to Burns, which, 
though it may appear incredible, is nevertheless true, that I have 
been in a part of the world where the name of the Poet never wa? 
heard of.” After the general laugh occasioned by this jeu d’esprit 
had subsided, Mr. Swift sung the inimitable song of Burns— 


“Their groves of sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon.” 


Mr. George Thompson proposed the health of the Honorable 
Gentleman who filled the Croupier’s chair at the last triennial 
meeting, who, with his characteristic generosity, a few days after 
that meeting, on learning that the funds of the Poet’s family, and 
of course the iacome of the widow, had been diminished by the 
outfit of two of the sons as Cadets for India, settled an annuity of 
£.50 upon her, and in a way to bless both the giver and receiver, 
without the least parade or ostentation; for (said Mr. T.) I do not 
know that it ever found access to a newspaper, and therefore I feel 
it a delightful duty to publish it here, as well as the sequel to this 
noble act. By the kindness of the Marquis of Hastings, the Poet’s 
youngest son, James Glencairn, having lately received a comiort- 
able appoiniment in the Commissariat of the Bengal army, the 
first use which he made of his good fortune was to settle an annuity 
upon his mother, and the first thing she did was to resign the pension 
before alluded to; aconduct quite worthy of the widow and the 
son of the bigh souled Robert Burns. Mr. T. concluded by asking a 
bumper to the excellent health and long life of the Honourable Wil 
liam Maule of Panmure, which was drank with enthusiastic. 


Up Wille, waur them a’—from the Band. 


The singers here introduced the admirably humorous, joyous, 
and characteristic cantata of Burns, called the Jolly gars, con- 
taining the songs of a Soldier, a Widow, a Fiddler, a Tinker, 
and a Bard, with chorusses, which were performed with the hap- 
piest effect; the prefessional gentleman being assisted by several 
amateurs, and accompanied on the grand piano forte by Mr. Mather, 
with his accustomed spirit. 


The Chairman, at the end of the Soldier’s Song, gave ‘‘the 
Army,” and at the conclusion of the cantata, “the Beygars Beni- 
sen,” which called up Dr. Duncan, senior, whobeing, he said, a 
knight of that ancient order, of forty years standing, returned 
thanks to the Chairman, in name of the order. The Doctor con- 
cluded a speech of great good humour, by proposing 

“The memory of the truly estimable Dr. Carrie of Liverpool, 
whose elegant biography of our national poet, and judicious co!!ec= 
tion of his works, had done him the highest honour, and will carry 
his name down to the Jatest posterity, along with that of the Poot” 
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“The health of Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool” was then proposed by 
Mr. Robert Ainslie, W. 8S. who took occasion, from the intimate 
acquaintance he had with Burns, to mention his colloquia! powers 
as being no less rewafkable than his poetry, insoriuch, that it was 
observed by the late elegant historian, Dr. Robertson, that, much 
as be had been surprised and delighted by Barns’s writings, he was 
still more so by his conversation. 


Mr. Jeffrey then gave “the heaith of Mr Tennant,” sprang like 
Barns from a humble origin, but who has raised hintself to distinc- 
tion by his attainments as a classica) scholar, and by his admirable 
poem of Anster Fair, which Mr. Jeffrey charecterized with his never 
failing felicity of language. 

The appropriate tune of Maggy Lauder was then played ona 
amall flageolet by Mr. Alexander Ballantyne, ina style of excel- 
lence that equally surprised and delighted the meeting; after 
which, the instrumental band struck up the same merry strain, and 
did ample justice to the heroine of Anster Fair. 


The Chairman gave “the health of Mr. George Thomson,” the 
correspondent of the poet, to whom he paid an elegant tribute of 
respect, and whose name, he said, will ever live along with that of 
Burns, as editor of the very interesting collection of our national 
music and songs, now completed by him. 


Mr. Thomson said, he was unable to express, as he could wish’ 
the grateful sense he had of the honour done him, in associating 
his humble name with that of theiilastrious Poet, whose beautiful 
lyri¢ compositions it was his peculiar good fortane to draw forth, at 
that time of the Poot’s life when, from the daily labour to which he 
was unfortunately doomed, by his revolting employment, it was 
searcely possible for him to have undertaken any compositions of 
great length, requiring much leisure. “Just then,” said Mr. Thom- 
son, “E happened to strike the darling chord of his heart, which 
was filled with the most ardent enthusiasm for our national music ; 
and the consequence is, that Scottish music has been married to 
immortal verse.” .Mr. Thomson concluded by returning his warm- 
eSt thanks for the kind manner in which his health had been 
given and received. 


The Chairman gave “ the memory of the Earl of Glencairn,” 
of whose early patronage and friendship to our bard, his pathetic 
Lament for that Nobleman’s Death bears ample testimony. 


Here some stanzas of the Lament were sang to a Scottish air, 
by Mr. Swift, with the assistance of an amateur. 


Mr. Wilson rose to propose, as he said, the health of a poet, 
whose history presented many circumstances of resemblance to 
that of Barns—a poet, sprung like him from the very bosom of the 
people—inspired, like him, by the contemplation of thé virtaes 
which well in cottages, and destined like him to confer titles of 
nobility now and for ever on the peasantry of Scotland. The rich 
valties and pellucid streams of the west, said Mr. W. have been 
immortalized by the géenias of Burns; the lonely bills and glens of 
the south possess, in our days, a kindred spirit, and are receiving 
kindred honours from his inspiration. ‘“ Let us conceive,” conti- 
nued he, “ with what open hearted delight the great poet whom we 
are this day assembled to celebrate, would have hailed the appear- 
ance of such a congenial soul, issuing from the same lowly condi- 
tion, and adoraing that lowliness. Let us conceive with what rap- 
tdre he would have heard of the existence of such a spirit in some 
neighbouring cottage; with what frankness of cordiality he would 
have extended the right hand of the fellowship of genius to his 
sole worthy suecessor. Met as'we are to do honour to Buras, it is 
impossible that any thing can be more appropriate to the purpose 
of our assembly than early and honourably testifying oar love and 
admiration for the Poet, when his mantle has fallen. The most ac- 
ceptable offering to the departed Bard will be, the voice of encou- 
ragement and affection with which we hail the living.” Mr. Wilson 
then concluded, “ Let us drink to the health and prosperity of the 
Ettrick Shepherd.” * 

This address, of which we have given only a very imperfect 
sketch, was received with enthusiastic applause by the company, 
who seemed perfectly to agree in the sentiments so beautifully ex- 

ressed by Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Hogg himself returned his thanks 
in a style of doric simplicity, highly graiifyiug to all present. 

Mr. Hogg expressed his gratitude for the marked kindness 
with which his name bad been mentioned and received, avowed 
the honest pride be felt in the distinction of a Scottish Bard, pro- 
testing that he would much rather starve with the Muses than tive 
in affluence without them, and that he nevor was so proud aud 
bappy as at the present moment, 
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Glee—* How merrily we live that Shepherds be.” 


_ The Chairman gave, “the memory of Mrs. Dunlop,” the jadi- 
cious friend and kind monitor of thé Poet, whose heartfelt gratitude 
to het is so tepeatedly expressed in his works; and he aise pro- 
posed the health of Colonel Wallace, her descendant, to waich 
that gentleman made a suitable reply. The heart-stirting song of 
Barns was then sung, with great animation, by Mr. Templeton, 


“ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 


which called up Captain Adam, tie Croupicr, who, catching the 
enthusiasm which that noble strain is calculated to produce, ealo- 
gised Burns in the most glowing and emphatic terms for such an 
irresistible appeal to the patriotism of a people fighting against the 
invaders of theircountry. “Happily for us,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, ‘the feuds between Scotland and England, to which the song 
refers, have long ceased ; but the song excites a lofty aud gene- 
rous sentiment, and therefore I give you, ‘the Cause of Freedom 
all over the world.’—Here the honours (alias huzzas), which had 
been pent up during the evening, burst furth in the loudest, and 
in long continued shoats of applause. 


“The Ladies of Scotland, whose sweet voices so powerfully re- 
commend the Songs of Burns.” 


Glee—‘*Here’s a health to all good Lasses.” 
Air—“Fy, let’s a’ to the waddiag,” from the band. 
Toast—‘‘Joanna Baillie, the greatest tragic poet of the age.” 


When Mr. Jeffrey rose to give the health of Thomas Campbell 
he expressed himself nearly in the following words :— , 


“I rise to propose the health of a person whose character just: 
ly ranks high as a poet of this coantry; one whose elegant and 
classical taste, with genius peculiarly fitted for the right conception 
and vivid delineation both of the more delicate and the most power- 
fal moral emotions of our nature, has produced various composi- 
tions deeply interesting for feeling and pathos. I believe all will 
have already anticipated the name which I am about to announce. 
Thomas Campbell, the accomplished author of the Pleasures of 
Hope. It is not enoagh to say that his name does honour to Scot- 
land, his native couvatry: bis is a name which is destined to be hands 
ed down to posterity, as ranking high among British poets. It 
must be gratifying to the admirers of the illustrious person, whose 
memory we are assembled to celebrate, that the talents of one so 
well calculated to appreciate the merits of Burns have been em- 
ployed in weaving the latest wreath which has been dedicated to his 
honour and fame. In alate work, as yet little known to the pub- 
lic, the enlightened author of the Pleasures of Hope has done jus- 
tice to the genius of Burns, and given to the world a critical ac- 
count of his works, highly creditable to his own jadgment and taste. 
It is with peculiar satisfaction that [ observe, in the performance 
of his task, he has, in the most judicious and satisfactory manner, 
but yet with the greatest good nature and toleration, rebutted the 


atiiae of some less charitable, and perhaps less judicious au- 
thors.” 


This speech was received with universal admiration, and rap- 
turous!y applauded. 


Mr. James Ballantyne rose to propose the health of that il- 
lustrious person who has been pleased to shroud in concealment 
every thing, save that which he could not conceal, the splendour of 
a genius which has conferred new honours on his age and country, 
aud has elevated the majesty of an unknown same toan equality 
with the most eminent of those in his department of literature who 


| had preceded him, “the author of Waverly.” 


Mr. Wilson, in proposing the health of Lord Byron, made a 
nuznber of admirable observations on that power and dominion 
which, this great Poet exerts over the souls of his countrymen. The 
iljustrious bard talks of himself as if he were “some weed tossed 
from the land ;” but the soit still honours the ontcast, and strangers 
see in him, desolate though he be, the noble offspring of a noble 
soil. Mr. Wilson then remarked, that Lord Byron is indeed a po- 
et of high birth, and that the passions which be delights to describe 
are those of men high born like himself; Lords and Soldiers. 
Burns, on the coutrary, wore the shepherd’s grey, and depicted, 
with the truth of experience, the passions of rustics. They are 
both, however, said he, the painters of noble natures and noble 
passions ; and itis only a couatry of freedom, such as this, that 
could ci. ber present tbe materials, or furnish the instruments of 
two such kinds of poetry atonce. Withus every thing partakes 
of the national nobility of virtue and glory ; and Scotland may make 
it her proudest boast, that she has given birth both to the greatest 


{| Peasant and the greatest Peer that ever bore the name of poet.” 
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Mr. Moore’s health was next proposed, after which a gentle- 
man enng one of bis beartiful songs, both the health and the song 
being warmly applauded. y 

Mr. Cockburn then rose, and spoke nearly as follows: —“I beg 
leave ic propose the health of a gentleman, whose namé@E— am _ snre 
no one will bear piondunced without sentiments of respeét and es- 
teem, a name which has pecaliar claims to be remepiibered this 
evening, becawse in announcing that of Dugald Stewagt, whose 
health | wish to propose, you all knew that I mention qné not less 
illustrious for the highest talents and the purest virtues, than 
amiable as the ardent friend of genius in others; and to whose 
kindness and support the Poet, whose memory we are assem- 
bled to celebrate, was, from an early period of his life, in uo 
common degree indebted. Nor is it possible to conceive any 
thing more advantageous to a youtliul poet, placed in the pe- 
culiar circumstances which were the lot of Burns, than to be in- 
structed by the advice, and encouraged by the countenance of 
such a person as his patron and friead. Who that has ever pe- 
rused those profouhd and polished disquisitions on abstraet subjects, 
which, from his hands, come mingled with the faseinations of poe- 
try ; or who that has ever listened to the sweet eloquence of his aca- 
demical prelections, has not felt, if he could feel at all, an improv- 
ed sense of his duty aud importapee as a moral and intellectual 
being ; an increased enthusiasm fer the improvement and happi- 
ness of our common nature. In the course of his literary corres- 
pondence, Burns has often gratefully acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to one who was at once so able and so willing to befriend him. 
Of the advantages, indeed, which he derived from this honourable 
intercourse, and of those which society has gained from the genius 
and virtues of this ‘inestimable man, it is impossible to form any 
calculation ; for, if there be any word which has the charm of call- 
ing up in one general association our most pleasing recollections of 
whatever is beautiful in moral sentiment, or venerable as connect- 
ed with the highest cultivation of intellect, it is the name of Dugald 
Stewart.” 


The delight and applause with which this eloquent speech was 
hailed, it would be difficult to describe. 

The memories of Shakespeare, of Thomson, Ramsay, Ferguson, 
Blacklock, and Macneill, were given in succession, as well as the 
memory of Mr. Graham of Fiotray, the steady friend of the Poet. 

The health of Dr. John Jamieson, the Scottish lexicographer, 
was given by Mr. Cockburn, with a warm ealogium on his learned 
labours, so necessary for the preservation and right understanding 
of the Scottish language. 

Mr. Jeffrey proposed the health of Professor Playfair, one of 
the brightest ornaments.of our University, equally respectable for 
his attainments in philosophy aud scieuce, and for his modesty, 
mildness, and worth, in private life. 

Both these healths were received with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of respect. 

The health of the worthy Chairman was given by Mr. Mait- 
Jand, younger, of Dangrenan, who prefaced it by a short but ele- 
gant address, which was followed by unanimous cheering and 
enthusiastic approbation. 

The health of the Croupier was also most deservedly received 
with the same cordiality,.as well as the healths of the Stewards. 
About twelve o’clock, the Chairman and Crowpier, together with 
Messrs. Jeffrey and Cockburn, retired. 

Jas. Campbell, Esq. Advocate, was then called to the chair un- 
der whose auspices the pleasure of the meeting was still prolonged, 


The healths of Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Cockburn were then drank 
successively, with indescribable enthusiasm, a homage justly due 
to their splendid talents, and most respectable characters. 

Several very good songs were sung in the course of the even- 
ing by amateurs, which, with the spirited glees, &. from Messvs. 
Mather, Swift, Lees, Templeton, and Gleadhili; and the music 
from the band of Mr. Gow, contributed much to the amusement of 
the company. And it may be truly said that there never was a 
meeting in honour of departed genius, at which the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul were more happily blende t. 


A portrait of the Poet was hung on the front of the ergan, 
behind the Chairman, and on cither side of it, were clevations of 
the elegant classical monumevt designed by Mr. Thomas Hamilton, 
architect in this city, which is to beverected near Alloway Kirk. 

It is doing but justice to Mr. M‘Ewan to say, that the dinne, 
and wiacs were excellent, and his arrangements most judicious, 





(Selections from Madame de Stael. ) 

Amongst the means of rendering society more animated, we must 
reckon coquetry: new this hardly exists in England,except among 
young men and women, who may perhaps subsequently intermarry : 
conversation gains nothing by it, but the reverse. Indeed so low 
in general is their tone of voice, that these persons can scarcely 
hear eavh other? bat thé consequence is, that people are not mar- 
ried without being acquainted; while in France, to. save the teci- 
ousness of these timid amonrs, young girls were never introduced 
into company until their marriage had been concluded on by their 
parents. Ifthere are in England women who deviate from their 
duty, itis with so much mystery, or with so much publicity, that 
the desire of pleasing in company, of exhibiting their fascinations, 
shinning by grace and sprightliness of miud, has no connexion 
whatever with their conduct. In France the power of conversation 
leads to every thing; im England talents of this kind are appreciated, 
but they are in nowise useful to the ambition of those who possess 
them; public men and the people make a choice, among the can- 
didates for power, of very different marks of superior faculties. 
The consequence is, that people neglect what is not useful, io this 
as in every thing else. 

It is difficult to give a thorough explanation of what in Eng- 
land is called shyness, that is, the embarrassment which confines 
to the bottom of the heart the expressions of natural benevolence ; 
for one often meets the coldest manners in persons who would show 
themselves most generous towards you, if you Stood in need of 
their aid. The English are as far from being at ease among each 
other, as with foreigners; they do not speak till after having been 
introduced to each other; familiarity becomes established only after 
loug acquaintance. In England one scarcely ever sees the younger 
branches live after their marriage in the same houses with their 
parents; home is the prevailing taste of the English, and this in- 
clination has perhaps contributed to make them detest the polilical® 
system which, in other countries, permits exile or arbitrary. arrest. 
Each family has its separate dwelling; and London consists of a 
vast number of houses, of small sige, shut as close as boxes, and 
into which it is not mach more casy to penetrate. There are not 
even many brothers or sisters who go to dine at each others’s 
houses, without invitation. 

Although in Engiaud there is much more pride than vanity, 
a good deal of stress is laid om marking by manners the ranks 
which most of the institutions tend to bring on a level. There pie- 
vails a certain degree of egotism in the habits, and sometimes in 
the character. Wealth, and the tastes created by wealth, are the 
cause of it: the people are not disposed to submit to inconveni- 
ence in any thing ; so great is their power of being comfortable in 
everything. Famity ties, so intimate as regards marriage, are far 
from intimate in other relations, because the entails on property 
render the eldest sons too independent of their parents, and sepa- 
rate also the interest of the younger brothers from those of the 
inheritor of the fortune. The entails necessary to the support of 
the peerage ought not, pérhaps to be extended to other classes of 
proprietors: itis aremnant of the feudal system, of which one 
ought, if possible, to lessen the vexatious consequences. From 
this it happens likewise that most of the women are without por- 
tions, and that in a country where the institution of convents can- 
not exist, there are a number of young ladies, whom their mothers 
lave a great desire to get married, and who may, with reason, be 
uneasy as to their prospects. 

In no country of the world bave reserve and taciturnity ever, I 
believe, been carried so far as in certain societies in Magland; and 
if one falls into such companies, it is easy to conceive how a disre- 
lish of life may take possession of those who find themselves con- 
fined to them. But out ofthese frozen circles, what satisfaction 
of mind and heart may not be found in English society, when one is 
happily placed there. The favour or dislike of ministers and the 
court are absolutely of no account in the relations of life: and you 

would make an Euglishman blush, were you to appear to think of 
the office which he holds, or of the influence he may possess. A 
sentiment of pride always makes him think that these circum- 
stances neitheradd to nor deduct in the slightest degree from his 
personal merit. Political disappointments cannot have any influ- 
ence on the pleasures enjoyed in fashionable society ; the party of 
Opposition are as brilliant there as the Ministerialists ; fo; tune, 
rank, intellect, talents, virtues, are shared among them; and 
never do either of the two think of drawing near to or keeping ata 
distance from a person by those calculations of ambition which 
have always prevailed in France. 
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Original joetrp, 
AURELIA, 
Written on her Birth-day. 


She, by degrees, (wha . scarce to be believed,) 
A nobler form, and larger bulk received; 
And on the earth walks an unusual pace, 
With mortal strides, and an erected face; 
Her numerous legs, aod former colour lost, 
The insect-now a human shape may boast. 
Tate's Ovin's Mer, Boox 7. 


_- —-—— 


__ Some five and twesty years ago, 
When things were much as they are now— 
That is to say, the sun as bright, 

The grass as green, the snow as white; 
Woman as partial to her glass— 
(But no reflections! let this pass!) 
One evening, late, I wander’d forth— 
The air was chill, the wind at north: 
*Twas Autamn—yes—I well remember, 
The day had ausher’d in September:— 

The partridges had equal reason 
With me to recolleet the season— 

But birds and beasts that saw that dawn 
Must all, long since, be dead and gone; 
(And would—indeed it’s very true— 
i then had closed my sojourn too!) 
But this is neither here nor there— 
It chanced I went to take the air; 
And, (if you’ve patience to go on,) 
I'll tell you what I hit upon. - 

But: stay! I should:inform you, first, 
Of what, till now, I never durst;— 
One mother Shipton lived hard by, 
Who dealt in demonology: 
To her all Janguages were known 
Of animals—besides her own, } 
And that spoke by the Wicked One; 
And she, (on promise, by the bye, 
Of twenty years strict secrecy) 
Before she bade the world adieu, 
Taught we the whole of what she knew. 


Well—as ‘I said—I sallied forth, 
The evening chill, the wind at north, 
When, coming near a hawthorn thicket, 
I overheard an angry cricket 
Io high dispute; and, drawing nigh, 
Perceived ’t was with a butterfly. 
Just then, exhausted, she had done; 
And thus the other’s tongue begun:— 


“ All very true, I grant; but we 
“ Are not like those poor grubs you see:— 
“You sure forget! yet that can't be— 
“ You've heard it fifty times from me; 
“ And not a friend, of all we know, 
** But ’s told you that the fact is so. 
“What made the Fairy fancy her, 
“* And this immortal gift confer? 
“TI can’t conceive; but so it is, 
“And my Aurelia’s is the bliss. 
“And you shall see,—but one more year,— 
*“ Aud lo! a Woman she'll appear. 
“‘Sneer on, and welcome! I’ve no doubt 
“That thus the promise will turn out; 
“And this, if you must know, is why 
* I’m so much bent on privacy.” 
“Guard her a year,” the Fairy said, 
** And then those insect wings she'll shed, } 
“And Womar's form shall rise instead ; 
* And, let her fate be what it will, 
** Beauty and Love shall follow still.” 
“Pish!” chirp’d the cricket, “’pon my word! 
* This staff beats all I ever heard! 





“I did expect some sense from you! 
* But—ha-ha-ha!”—and off she flew. 


This struck me as the oddest thing 
That e’er set wits to wondering : 
I laugh’d; but still resolved to see 
What the adventure’s end would be; 
So made a spring and seized the pair, 
And took them home; and, once safe there, 
A paper cage was formed; but fright 
I thought had kill’d them both outright. 
But soon they saw no harm was meant, 
And fed, and talk’d, and seem’d content. 
And Autumn went, and Winter came, 
And Summer found them still the same. 


Thus matters stood, when Autumn’s reign 
Returned upon the world again: 
When—on that very day—September, 
The first—’twas eve too, I remember ; 
The air the same, the sky all gloom, 
I, careless, entering my room, 
Behold! the cage upou the ground! 
And neither inmate to be found! 

I sought, and swore; but no avail: 
The servants told one, even tale ; 
And nought remained but resignation 
To heal their master’s irritation ; 

He wisely yielded to his lot ;— 

Time fled ;—and all was soon forgot. 


Years came and went, and other ties 
Had superseded butterflies’, 
When business sammon’d me from home, 
And led me to—(n’ importe)—to roam; 
There, going to call upon a belle 
Of whom my host spoke passing well— 
(He praised her features—then her air, 
Then added ‘she was wond’rous fair’)— 
No sooner had I made my bow, 
Then straight 1 feit—I can’t tell how; 
Something within me seemed to say 
I'd seen the face before that day; 
And yet the look was so uncommon, 
It brought to mind no other woman. 
At length a female friend came in— 
“ Aurelia!—Guilty of a sin, 
And there, caught in the very act, 
Standing convicted of the fact, 
I had n’t felt half so confounded—~ 
Or (classically) ‘so astounded !’ 
"Twas my Aurelia! yes—that minute, 
The room—the cage, and her within it— 
My walk—the cricket—autumn weather— 
Came rushing on the mind together! 
Sure never, since the world’s creation, 
Was seen so strange a transformation! 
I hardly could believe my eyes— 
(It even now belief defies : ) 
But still a something in her mien, 
Tho’ unlike any thing I'd seen. 
°T was beautiful, but yet so airy--- 
So light---it seemed as if a fairy 
Were tripping on the ground aiong, 
And must be crusi’d amid the throng 
Of Brobdinags, that, in amaze 
4nd admiration, press’d to gaze. 
Her cheek was of the peach-flower’s hue; 
Her dark eye look’d you through and through; 
Her brow was iv’ry: through her hair 
Lilies and roses peep’d, as there 
They’d wander’d from some bower, to grace 
And add new beauty to her face, 
That smiled ——— 

But what am I about? 

I wou'd n't wear your patience out! 
Some other time, I’M tell you how 
Aurelia grew to what she ’s now :—- 
Meanwhile, may every good attend her! 
And every birth-day, blessing send her! ¥. 
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